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The experience of seeing a play is, when you stop to think about it, far from simple: the 
sense of the play that we carry away from seeing it performed is made up of a great many 
different kinds of stimulus and it is quite hard to know just how that sense is created. So too 
when we read a play, provided that we remember, as we should, that the words we read 
are only a script for performance and that performance involves speech and song, sound 
and silence, movement and stillness. 

Of course, 'performance' is a rather vague and slippery term: how a play is performed will 
depend hugely on the director's reading of the author's script and the freedom he allows 
himself to interpret the script in theatrical terms. Last summer in Sicily my daughter saw a 
performance of the Oresteia in which Aeschylus' script was made the basis of the libretto for 
an opera by the Greek composer Xenakis, and the director used a hillside covered by the 
ruins of a village destroyed by earthquake as his set. The hillside was set ablaze with beacon 
fires marching down towards the audience and lighting the night sky during Clytaemestra's 
beacon speech, and Agamemnon's return from Troy took the form of a squadron of trucks 
and troop carrier s driving into the square of the ruined village with headlights blazing, 
horns blaring and engines revving. The sense of menace and violence which is implicit in 
Aeschylus' script was turned into an overwhelming theatrical experience in twentieth 
century terms. 

Competitive theatre 

But of course Aeschylus' situation was different: he was his own director. Rather than taking 
a script and then thinking of ways in which to turn it into theatre, his creative process will 
have been the other way round. The script is written with a certain tradition of performance 
in mind from the start. Only three actors, all men (and not boys for women's parts, as in 
Shakespeare), all masked; a chorus of fifteen men, also masked and trained to sing in 
unison; a large, circular open space at the feet of the audience seated on the hillside, and a 
single-storey, flat-roofed wooden building behind the circular space as seen from where the 
audience sat and watched, with (perhaps) a low wooden platform in front of it. Above all, a 
performance for a mass audience numbering thousands for whom this was a unique 
experience marking the end of winter, looked forward to all through the year and made the 
more exciting by being in the form of a competition in theatrical performances, with only 



one winner. Aeschylus will certainly have been determined to be that winner and, as we 
know from contemporary records, he was. 


What I want to do in this article is to consider some of the ways in which Aeschylus' script, 
the text that we read of his plays, is made so as to contribute to the excitement of that 
single performance in late February, 458 B.C. 

Cassandra's vision 

Each of the first two plays of the Oresteia culminates in a pair of killings which take place, as 
is normal in Greek tragedy, off-stage; but in neither of them is there a messenger-speech 
from an eye-witness from within the palace, as in Sophocles' Oedipus, for example, and so 
many other plays. In each play Aeschylus uses an alternative means of stamping the 
experience of death on to the minds of his audience. In Agamemnon the prophetess 
Cassandra sees the killing of Agamemnon occurring before her eyes. In fragmentary visions 
of isolated disconnected movements (the text is full of words like 'here' and 'this' and the 
verbs are all in the present tense); but this is more than two hundred lines before we hear 
for ourselves Agamemnon's death cries. In the same incident Cassandra foresees her own 
death; when the door of the palace opens immediately after Agamemnon's screams and the 
chorus' agonized indecision, it is not an eye-witness who comes out; instead we see on the 
platform a tableau of the dead, from which the killer herself, Clytaemestra, describes what 
she has done ('I stand here where I struck'), in verbs which again present her actions and her 
victims in the present tense, as though the experience she invokes were going on here and 
now, even as she speaks. Moreover, her words convey, especially in the metaphor of 
Agamemnon's blood splashing her like rain falling on parched crops after drought, an 
intense excitement, a sort of physical pleasure in what she recalls herself doing. 

So the horror of Agamemnon's butchery and death is conveyed to us first in the uncanny, 
mesmerised vision of his fellow-victim, blessed or cursed with the power of second sight, 
and then in the exultant, excited recall of his murderess. (Shakespeare's technique with the 
killing of Duncan in Macbeth is not unlike Aeschylus'). 

Gathering momentum 

In Choephoroe Aeschylus uses the same device of a tableau of the dead with their killer 
standing over them, and a speech by the killer, Orestes, but one which this time, instead of 
recreating what he has just done, recalls instead the murderous acts of his victims and 
displays the means of Agamemnon's death, as justification for his own actions. The whole 
scene clearly recalls its precedessor in Agamemnon but, through its language, the feel of it is 
utterly different: defensiveness, however determined, replaces exultant aggression. The 
scenes leading up to this one are very different from those in Agamemnon. In that play 



things move with an awful, oppressive slowness to their end, but in Choephoroe the scenes 
of Orestes' arrival, disguised as a Phocian stranger, and his summoning of the doorman; 
Clytaemestra's appearance to welcome him; the nurse's exit to fetch Aegisthus; Aegisthus' 
arrival; the appearance of the slave shouting for Clytaemestra; Clytaemestra's own 
appearance to confront her son; Pylades' three-line intervention and the final exit of all 
three back into the palace occupy between them a little under three hundred lines, and the 
last four of these only fifty-five lines. There is a sense of gathering momentum, of 
acceleration, and notoriously the speed of changes of mask required with only three actors 
demands a virtuoso and athletic response from the performers. Language is alternately 
tense (as in the brief, excited songs of the chorus and in the exchanges, especially the last, 
between Orestes and his mother) and relaxed (as in the nurse's leisurely and almost self- 
indulgent reminiscences of her care of the infant Orestes). The pace of the last sequence of 
entrances, exits and exchanges is hectic; if the tone of the scenes were different, we might 
be reminded of the more farcical moments of Menander's comedies or of Alan Ayckbourn's, 
with actors sprinting from one entrance to the next. But this is not farce: the violence is real 
and the whole context of violence one of moral and emotional conflict. 

If Aeschylus, in these scenes, uses language in performance to make us experience things 
we do not see as terrifyingly real, elsewhere he uses language to evoke, in just as persuasive 
a fashion, things which occurred long before the events we feel ourselves to be witnessing 
in the theatre: this is how we learn of the butchery of Thyestes' children and the roasting of 
their flesh by Agamemnon's father, Atreus; the cutting of Iphigeneia's throat by her own 
father in a sacrifice to Artemis for a change of wind; and the light spring of Helen's feet as 
she 'walks away with divinely untroubled swiftness' (as one commentator puts it), leaving 
her husband's palace for Troy and her abductor, Paris. The first of these is another of 
Cassandra's fragmented visions; the second and third are recalled in songs by the chorus: 
but all of them are made real in language which by picking out things seen and heard and 
smelt in sharply focussed words makes these happenings as much part of our experience of 
the play as what happens literally before our eyes. The 'placing' of these events in the play is 
another example of Aeschylus' use of language to sharpen our experience of the things that 
happen in the world of his three plays. 

The Oresteia is very insistent on time passing: a year of the watchman's duty in the opening 
speech of Agamemnon; ten years since the great fleet sailed for Troy. All this is part of the 
trilogy's concern with the terrible effect of the past and the present. But 'time' is something 
that can be mitigated in the theatre. In 'literal' time, in the sort of account we might give if 
we were asked to tell the 'story of the Oresteia', the murder of Thyestes' children takes 
place a whole generation before the abduction of Helen and the sacrifice of Iphigeneia must 
follow the abduction and (necessarily) come before the sailing of the expedition to Troy. But 
in our experience of the play these things are reversed so that we seem to travel backwards 
in time, from Iphigeneia's death to Helen's leaving, to the murder of Thyestes' children: the 



past gets longer and longer and its effects weigh more heavily and grimly as the play 
proceeds. 


Dense and difficult language 

There is another aspect of Aeschylus' language more difficult to convey, especially to 
anyone who reads the plays in translation, but even more fundamental, perhaps, in creating 
that 'sense of the play' that I began by referring to. It is the way in which the texture of the 
words, the structure of the sentences and the metaphors and images that Aeschylus 
employs, make our minds and feelings work at full stretch in grasping the sense of what is 
being said and sung to us. Aeschylus' language is dense and difficult. Notoriously so, even 
from the time of Aristophanes' play Frogs written only fifty years or so after Aeschylus' 
death. The difficulty is not just in his choice of the often way-out words that Aristophanes 
makes fun of. It has to do with the whole way in which sentences, paragraphs and speeches 
are put together; with the movement of the verse, and the way in which Aeschylus' mind 
works. We sometimes talk as though a poet first thinks of what he wants to say and then 
thinks of words to say it in, but with Aeschylus it is much more a matter of the words he 
uses gradually adding up to and in the end being the thing he wants to say. It is as if the 
thinking goes on before our eyes and in our hearing. The critic D. W. Harding wrote a book 
called Experience into Words, which is about this business of the way words in poetry 
'express' ideas. In one of the essays in his book, Harding writes about the First World War 
poet, Isaac Rosenberg, as follows : 'Usually when we speak of finding words to express a 
thought we seem to mean that we have the thought rather close to formulation and use it 
to measure the adequacy of any phrasing that occurs to us . . . "Closing a thought in 
language" . . . seems a fair metaphorical description of much speaking and writing. Of 
Rosenberg's work it would be misleading . . . Instead of the emerging idea being racked 
slightly to fit a more familiar approximation of itself, and words found for that, Rosenberg 
lets it manipulate words almost from the beginning, often without insisting on the control of 
logic and intelligibility'. This way of looking at the relationship between words and ideas 
seems to me helpful in getting to understand Aeschylus and the Oresteia. If you read and 
listen to Aeschylus' words closely and attentively and try to follow their drift and movement, 
it is like watching an idea change its shape and re-form before your eyes. It requires effort 
(and that effort that we, the audience, have to make is a large part of what makes the 
Oresteia seem tense and dramatic), but the effect is of witnessing a whole world of 
characters struggling to make sense of their own experience. 

It is high time for an example: I will take the first chorus of Agamemnon, the so-called 
parodos or entry-song, to illustrate the point I am trying to make. It opens with a long 
sentence, twenty lines or so in the Greek, which 'describes', we might loosely say, the 
setting out of the expedition for Troy, ten years in the past. Menelaus and Agamemnon are 



the subject of the sentence, referred to first as 'Priam's great adversary' (the word in Greek 
unambiguously implies two opposite sides of a case in a law-court), next as a 'powerful 
yoke-pair' and then, in a simile, as birds of prey, who have had their nest robbed (but the 
Greek words suggest a human loss), 'screaming War' and 'circling on the oars of their wings'. 
Within a single sentence one image is superimposed upon another and then another and 
another, and given that the chorus speaks also in the same sentence of ships put to sea and, 
later in their song, of the killing of a child, the boundary between the real and the 
metaphorical itself becomes blurred and confused in this one sentence. Aeschylus' 
metaphors, like Shakespeare's, have a shocking solidity about them which forces us to see 
them sharply and makes their mixing all the more powerful. The succession of images, 
strung one after another without the pause for taking breath that a full stop in a sentence- 
end might have given, creates a sense of language struggling and found barely adequate to 
convey the intensity of experience. 

Untranslatable 

The closer we get to Aeschylus' Greek the stronger this feeling becomes: the simile of the 
birds of prey, literally, goes like this: 'The way of vultures who spin in lonely pain for 
youngsters, high over their beds, rowing with their wings' oars, lost their bed-watching 
struggle for their chicks'. This is desperately difficult to translate: Tony Harrison, in his effort 
to become near to Aeschylus, has to disintegrate the sentence into disconnected fragments 
to get his effect: 

Mewing warcries preybirds shrilling 
nest-theft childloss wild frustration 
nestlings snaffled preybirds soaring 
wildly sculling swirling airstreams 
using broad birdwings like oars 
birthpangs nothing nestcare nothing 
nothing fostered nestlings nothing 
crying mewing preybirds shrilling. 

I have mentioned Shakespeare, but another parallel for the shifting, sliding metaphorical 
intensity of Aeschylus' language is Milton's in Lycidas, his lament for the death of Edward 
King: lines such as 'The valleys low ... Throw hither all your quaint enamelled eyes. That on 
the green turf suck the honied showers. And purple all the ground with vernal flowers' show 
the same tendency to pack together incongruous metaphors and in doing so, display the 
same power to convey emotion and engage the reader's response. 

It would be possible to illustrate the point that I am trying to make about Aeschylus' 
language from almost anywhere in the Oresteia. The difficulty is the source of much of the 



play's dramatic tension, and the test of a good translation and the adequate reading of the 
play must be the extent to which they see the words sharply and realize in full the 
contribution of language to the experience of the play. 
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